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In the neighbourhood of the Andromeda Nebula, ob-
servation has revealed the presence of two "satellites*' of
this remote stellar world. These also represent large accu-
mulations of stars, hundreds of millions of them, revolving
around the Andromeda Nebula like a swarm of bees.* It
would certainly be unfair if our Milky Way did not also
have satellites of its own; and in fact it has two of them.
Being comparatively close to us (85,000 and 95,000 light-
years away), these can easily be seen by the naked eye.
They were first described by the Portuguese explorer
Ferdinand Magellan; thus, on our stellar maps we have
two Magellanic clouds, just as on our terrestrial maps we
have Magellanic Straits.

Besides these near neighbours, telescopic observation
has revealed a very large number of more distant stellar
islands of the same kind. Varying slightly in shape and
size, these "stellar otherworlds" are scattered throughout
the vast spaces of the universe as far as the strongest tele-
scopes permit us to see. According to Hubble, the large
telescope of the Mount Wilson Observatory penetrates
into regions of space 500 millions of light-years away, and
finds there spiral nebulae quite similar to Andromeda's or
our own Milky Way. The total number of the stellar
islands that can be seen within this distance is about 100
million, and there are probably still more, too far away even
for the loo-inch telescope.

EXTRAGALACTIC "NEBULsE" ARE NOT NEBULAE

On page 215, we promised to give the reader proof of
the statement that the so-called extragalactic "nebula" are
not giant masses of continuous gas but consist of large

* See Plate XVI for an example of a satellite of a spiral nebula.